GOLORMIX 


Serviceability and Beauty 
Combined for Industrial Floors 


HE wear-resisting durability of hardened Colormix 

concrete floors adapts them exactly to many types of 
industrial service. Colormix Floors in power plants, factory 
offices, laboratories, industrial cafeterias, rest rooms, wash 
rooms, corridors, and numerous other industrial building 
areas are proving that both serviceability and beauty can 
be obtained in a low-cost floor. 


Colormix is the original, perfected and proven concrete dye 
for hardening and coloring concrete floors, and is available 
in a range of nine attractive colors. Unlike ordinary colors 
which weaken concrete, Colormix, by maintaining the full 
tensile and compressive strength, makes the concrete 
wear-proof as well as beautiful. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories at Cleveland, O., 
and Irvington, N. J. 


Sales Offices 
In One Hundred Cities 


Typical Industrial 
Colormix Installations: 
The General Electric 
Company 
Erie, Pa 
The Reid Ice Cream 
Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
The West Penn Power 
Company 
Springdale, Pa 
The McKinney Steel 
Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The United Alloy Steel 
Company 
Canton, Ohio 
The 
Rosenfeld Warehouse 
Atlanta, Ga 
The 
Dalton Cotton Mills 
Dalton, Ga. 


Red Colormix Floors in the Verbina, Alabama, 
station of The Alabama Power Co. provide the 
combination of durability and beauty popular 
in modern power plant design. 





VESTIBULE OF THE KOHLER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY’S 
BuILDING, KOHLER, WISCONSIN, SHOWING THE 
MURAL, ““Tappinc A Cupo.a.” 


“TappING A CUPOLA” 


Preliminary sketch for a mural painting by Arthur Covey. This 
is one of a pair of panels which adorn the vestibule to the offices 
of a Mid-Western factory. The subjects are taken from stages 
in the process, and will prove interesting records of the practice 
of to-day in some future age, when the most progressive achieve- 
ment of our time will be rated as pioneer effort. 
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AT MAGNOLIA MASS 


By 


Jrank Chouteau Brown 


Ss we enjoy and 
most picturesque = di an it 
“XI 
asionally, our dwellings 
a more distinctive and in 
fashion. Sometimes more loving 
thought enter into their com- 
casionally the building has 
, as an old family dwell 
erown—in somewhat the 
its European prototype 
1 bare one or two hundred 
f twelve hundred vears or more. 
much may be accomplished by 


t attempt at intelli ind pains in two hundred 
complete unity of design, uniformity, o vear ‘ven a trifle less than that! 


undings, has aste, and appreciation, too, to as 
has sist and direct, and an ambition to achieve 


valance f plan or. surr 
2 Soke ; 
failed of expression, and the whol 
something individual and self expressive 


ichieved a fine simplicity and dire ctness, 
fa family home and dwelling. 


1 sweep and bigness of grouping, and — in the line of 
refined ich in detail and incident, After all, there are already in America 
impossible of attainment in any com some people who do not like “ready 
pletely made new design built all at one made” clothes, and are even willing and 
time—such as the fully decorated, made- able to pay for their individual tailoring ; 


to-order dwelling of an American newly so why should there not be found 


tot 
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though, of course, far more occasionally 


+ 
MOS 


some tew willing and desirous o 
sessing as individual and tailor mac 
instead of the conventional ‘Dutch 
Colonial,” ready built and “ready to wear” 
type that him in ev 
developed American 

{ riginally there stood on the site wher 
the building 


developed, an old New [england 


] 
I 
] 
i oa 


house 


1 


surrounds every newly 


community. 
shown in these pag 
house, of the tvpe characteristicall 
along some of 

n: two st 


posure ald 1 


1 
on the 


north side, only one st 


CONE 


with the long sloy . the root unbr 
by any window or dormer opening. U sual 
lv these houses were built around a larg: 
central chim 
nev. with a 
hall on 
one of its four 
with the 
wind 
against 
and 


small 


sides, 
staircase 
ing up 

that 


fireplaces open 


fax .. 


ing into — the 
principal living 
rooms upon the 
other 
sides. 
Some times 

the first floor 

plan has only one room at each side of tin 
chimney, when the lean-to is likely to have 
heen a later addition, with one or two long 
narrow rooms contained within its length; 
sometimes the whole stsucture was built 
time, and then the depth 1s 


at the one l 
divided into two nearly 


like ly to be 


rooms on. each 


square 
side of the chimney, as 


was the case in the original farmhous« 
forming the nucleus of this group, which 


sufficiently 


had for 
needs of a bachelor household 

\t some time previous to the develop 
ments shown on page 203, a fire had part 
ly destroyed and gutted the original 
building, which had afterwards been re 
paired and restored as nearly as possibl 
and it was 


some vea4rs met the 


to 1ts original 
this four room house, at the western end 


of the present group, that formed the 


appearance, 


start tor the cluster of structures now 
plan and accom 
panying was this old 
Colonial that established 
the point of departure for the distin 
d 1 the 


appearing in the drawn 


illustrations It 
farmhouse, too, 
tive 

] ] 
WOT 


part of the 


type of design follow 


iterest scheme has 
from th ide: to hat 
Various 


residential group 


plan, while tul 


ments of 


stone wall alon 
has come to le 

] lar t 
ypoundarv otf at 
wing e@XTenstlons 


Phes« 


Hise Ives 


various additions and extensions, 
| 


having to do with the prob 
} 1 


‘sented VS the architectural treat 


1 
the group, are of the 


the, cll) ¢ 


utmost in 
indica 


vf 


constant reterence to 
will be und a more 
nm ot j 

hei sequence 

The first 


house, 





addition to the old 
marking the end of its 
bachelor establishment, 
the form of an extension toward the east 


actual 
use as an 
ton Ik 


exclusively 


especially designed to contain a two story 
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a Studio by the wife 


herself a sculy tor 


to be used as 


of the owner, 


room 


with this 
east wing, a new extend 
considerable distance 
as 1s indicated by the method of hatching 
walls upon the 


plan of the 


Phere was also built, along 
service ell, 
Ing to the north a 


mm the accompanying 


draw 


his new ell or 
much 
service space upon the kitchen 
bedrooms for the 
but this 


al pomt 


house. 


extension secured needed 


service 
additional 
floor, as well as extra 
servants upon the floor above, 


extension at first was stopped at 
sull some twenty to thirty feet away 
from the property line the main 
highway, passing not far from the house 
at this place. Later, this wing was again 
added to, extended till it the 
highway, as will be described in its proper 


along 


and met 
place and sequence. 

the first floor the new Studio 
room, extending as it did the full height 
of the new addition, and having its own 
entrance to the front driveway—made of 
unusual size, too, to allow of the entrance 
of sculptural groups of size and propor 
tion with the original 
dwelling, through an old room now used 
as a Library, 


| pon 


was connected 
by means of a Loggia along 
the front or south side of the new wing. 
This gallery also reached an intermediate 
staircase, as well as led to another stair 
case at its extreme easternmost end, con 
necting with the second story passageway, 
that entered the studio and passed across 
its southern end as an open gallery, lead 
ing to the additional sleeping rooms that 
secured upon thi 


were second 
extension 


story of 
this new 

This arrangement was 
leave all the best area of the Studio to the 
north working purposes, 
while the necessary north lght was ob 
tained principally from the long slope of 
the the the 
studio on page The northern part 
of the connection with the main house 
was given service 


calculated to 


available for 


shown in view of 


JOS 


root, as 


over to 
in order to communicate with 
the service wings added on the north. 
The next while still some- 
what architectural in character, yet took 
the form of a wholly exterior develop 
ment—the large stone rimmed pool to 


uses, as Was 


necessary 


extension, 


the east of the new wing, with its impos- 
Ing spout at one end. Originally related 
to the Studio—as, by the way, was also a 
smaller and more intimate bit of a garden 
on the south of the main house and new 
wing the varden pool, once established 
in this location, also came to play an im- 
portant and dominating part in nearly all 
the later development and extensions oi 
the dwelling that were to follow. for the 
next physical addition to the building was 
to take form along a part of the northern 
side of this pool and parallel with its 
established outlines, just as a still later 
following step would provide for the fur- 
ther extension of the group around this 
pool to the eastward—which is 
expressed upon the plan with the dotted 
lines, indicating this further projected step 
already now in actual contemplation. 

(his small added structure, impinging 
upon the northeast corner of the Studio 
wing, was next planned, with the inten- 
tion of providing a couple of additional 
one upon the first, and the 
other upon the second floor—the latter in 
the tower, over the entrance hallway 
shown upon the first floor plan repro- 
duced. The first story bedroom is pan- 
elled in wood, a few carved panels of fruit 
and foliage after the Grinling Gibbons 
manner, establishing the keynote of its 
interior treatment. 

\Ithough this small addition was 
planned in advance of the further changes 
that were made in the extensions of the 
service to the north of the main house, 
its construction was actually carried along 
at the same time as these latter planned 
additions, and it is indicated in the same 
manner in the type of hatching emploved 
upon these two portions of the drawing 

The next structural changes, the fourth 
planned, had to do again with the service 
the house,—which_ has 
been the scene of several other readjust 
ments made at various times, the exact 
sequence of which is not of supreme im 
portance. The old house originally had, 
at the left of the entrance, two rooms, of 
which the one in the rear had been the 
dining room, with the old kitchen in the 
other rear, or north east, corner, and a 
serving space hack of the main chimney, 


same 


] vecdré MOMS, 


portion of also 
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in between,—an that grew 
from previous internal readjustments. 

In connection with these several service 
changes, for instance, the dining room it- 
self was enlarged, by removing the par 
tition that had divided this end of the oid 


arrangement 


house into two rooms, so doubling the 
size and length of the old dining room, as 
well as the change that was made later, 


KAN, ESQO., 
\ te 


MAGNOLIA 


throwing both the old kitchen and china 
closet into the new butler’s pantry. 

\t this time, however, along with the 
building of the tower and bedroom addi- 
tion mentioned, it was decided to extend 
the service ell to the north until it reached 
the line of the road, bringing a vestibule 
or entrance porch as an entry out upon 
the road,—filling in the angle between the 
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latter and the end of the ell, as it had 
been left at the time of its former exten- 
sion; at the same time obtaining another 
entrance to the eastward from the upper 
level but still inside the stone boundary 
wall—connecting with the service bed- 
rooms above. 

Meanwhile, certain other changes had 
come about in the way in which the struc- 


McKEAN, MAGNOLIA, MASS 


Co., Architects 


ESO)... 


The part originally 
added to obtain a Studio, was found to 
be so conveniently situated, and so invit- 


ture was being used. 


ing, that it had actually turned out  o 
better supply the purposes of a large liv- 
ing room, and to be too popular to allow 
of any-serious work being actually ac- 
complished there; so a new Studio was 
built on a somewhat more remote site of 
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The Toggia 


studio became 
Which the name 
has been titled upon the drawn plan 
\nd now small addition 
built, to make a new and more completely 
kitchen, in a small separate 

iding, one wall of which interrupts and 
the boundary 
road, it natu 
about that this Kitchen wing 
was built entirely of stone, while the new 
wing was linked up with the northern en- 
trance to the laundry ell, thus entirely en 
court, a glimpse into which 

ie illustration on page 214, 

taken 


borne. 


ana th 


‘Living Room,” 1s 
it 
another Was 


com meocdious 
but 
takes the place ( 


1 1 


wa LiCTIe 


stone 


¢ 
) 
i 


the and so 


rside 


came 


for which was 
orwavy. 

will be 
with the 
a low ar 


wloe 
eaye 


: ventually, the east 
iclosed by buildings, 
side consisting only of 
while the northern 
by structures that will do 
part in protecting the courtyard on 
\ wide passage 
will break the 


1 
Pool to the 


massave, 


] 
ved 


wre ¢€ x posed side. 
the court 


ntrance to 


ie of structures upon the axis of the 
art of t 
extending 
Living Room to the South, even at the 


studies con 
the Studio 


while one 1 he 


cerns itself with 


beautiful old 
n addition to 


of sacrificing the 


that is so picturesque a 


expens¢ 


| 


( 


> 


Tl 
the 
point along 
\ll the described 
place within a much less time period than 
would have 
dwelling of this type in its European habi 
tat. With characteristic American speed 
the growth of the entire aggregation of 
structures, up to the point 
here shown, has been achieved within the 
last five vears. Starting with the addition 
of the Studio in 1921, new 
change or addition has been planned ot 
constructed in each and every year since. 
While of course this rapidly forced 
method of growth would be quite foreign 
to the European prototype, it may be that 
is only through some such characteristi 
“speeding up” of the process that we may 
hope to attain, in America, any like com 
“specially when deal 
ing with such perishable material as wood, 
an older dwelling upon a site is so easily 
destroved, that unless it 
value of family sentiment or 
to make it to the 
it is far too likely to be swept 


omposit of the from 


] 


ion group any 
that side. 
taken 


erowth has 


been the case with a family 


Is 


n which it 


wing some 


mensurate result. 


possesses some 
inherent 
association precious 
Owners, 
away, as the very first move in obtaining 
a larger size dwelling 


The Guest and Studio Wing 





See ene eer 





\While most of the architectural interest 
oft this subject is in the grouping of the 


various structures that go to make up the 


whole, and the style and treatment of thei 
design, the interiors themselves are pos 
sessed of an interest all their own. The 
keynote of the house is in an appropriate 
and harmonious simplicity. \While most of 
the present panelling is new, it is vet suffi 
ciently suggestive of the original manner, 
and the furnishings are also simple and 
country in type 

The Library (with the painting of the 
louse 1n winter over the fireplace opening ) 
is simple and comfortable in effect. The 
Dining Room is a little more pretentious, 
with its mixture of early and late colonial 
furniture and the chairs of an European 
tvpe,—all well set off by the rich yet 
simple background of the panelled walls 
Something of the same note pervades the 
Id Studio room. Timbered roofs, painted 
Venetian cupboards and Normandy chests 
are combined with overtufted sofas, and 
wing chairs of L[tnglish design, with a 
careless informality that possesses its own 
‘harm. A charm decidedly more Euro 
pean in the two octagonal interiors is defi 
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rm 


nitely struck. [lere the Spanish prints of 
Bullhehts, or whatever, that make a frieze 
around the jower Hall, with the old Spat 
ish tufted spread panelled into the ceiling, 
an tenglish oak table, a French upholstered 
chair all seem to harmonize—just as in 
the bedroom over English, French, and 
Italian influences in immediately adja 
cent pileces seem pertectly adjusted and 
at home with each other \nd in the 
Loggia we return again to the asceticist 


of the New Eneland Farm atmospher 


he gradua 
erowth of an American manorhouse 


New [ingland, extended and added to as 


Vhus we have hastily traced t 


was needed to meet the growing or vary 
ing needs of the occupants over a series 
of vears,—-just as might, and so often has 
heen the case with its European predeces 
sors,—only, instead of the growth having 
extended over a period of hundreds ot 
vears, it has—in the proper American 
manner—obtained its pertection and ma 
turity more rapidly 

And now, who is there to say that eve 
us rapid forcing of growth to meet the 
impatient demands of American custom 
and development, has not shown us how, 


a 
ae 
Pe! 
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modified to 
meet changes 
ot conditions, 
materials and 
climate, we may 
hope to secure 
more beautiful 
and picturesque 
American 
homes. It was, 
in part, through 
just such simi- 
lar—if more 
leisurely 
growth, that 
much of the in 
terest and va- 
riety that we 
find so admir- 
able in Conti- 
nental architecture, was actually covered 
therefore, may we not, in the same way, 
eventually be expected to reach an equal 
or similar achievement in our American 
architecture ? 

We can not always expect to achieve 
picturesqueness so rapidly; it may take 
perhaps a half-dozen generations (instead 
of only a half-dozen years) to achiev 








such a result; 
but it must be 
pointed out, 
that, to be suc- 
cessful, we 
should accept as 
prime consider- 
ations, at icast 
two factors 
that seldom are 
to be found in 
the develop- 
ment of Amer- 
ican architec- 
ture; first, a 
tendency to 
maintain a fam- 
ily homestead 
in one place 
for what may 
seem to our rapidly moving population a 


Hal 


somewhat extended and tmprobable length 
of time,—and the other, that we build out 
manorhouses of so durable and permanent 
a fashion, or a material, that they will ot 
themselves possess such permanency that 
our impatient generations will be some 
what coerced into adding and extending 
the original famliv homestead, instead ot 
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merely impatiently sweeping it off the 
face of the landscape and replacing it with 
an_ entirely new and down-to-date crea 
tien, moded in the latest prevailing cry 
of fashion, whether as 
Norman farm house or 


a Swiss chalet, 
a Catalan manou 
\nd in that case we cannot expect it t 
possess anything of the appeal of pictur 
esqueness, of permanence, or of human 
interest, but it will alwavs bloom forevet 
new, in any passing generation, with its 
features perfectly touched up, enameled 
and coifftured, 


itirely ‘kine in all 
LITCLIN [TACKITIY Il al 


and el 


the character only to be achiéved through 
experience. It is from the 
that the 
cracks ot 
add the 
past ages, as It 
appreciate and 


1 1 
latter alone 


wrinkles of texture, the time 


1 


adversity and weather, whicl 


final appeal to 


' 
has come d 


admire, can be obtained 


and only in some such wav as this ma 


we expect to attain a genuine aristocrac\ 


of style in our native architecture worth) 
f an equal admiration and curiosity 
t and hungry 


worthy of repaying the tired 
traveller fi 


“comimg miles Set 
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GENERAI 


in country 
that interest 
tered upon structural fact, to the neglect 
the creative activity in which it origt- 
nated: weight of evidence would justify 
dedi that the of archi 


accessor\ eeneral 
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reregate of descriptions ¢ vari 
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pret 
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ucture com 
th which it 
design it- 
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mmendatior lhe intricate 
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which the sti 
the 
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materials wi 
he 


of 
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nvolved 


processes 
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stvlistr 


architectonic values 
expression, have 
are estimated 
‘reception at which pers 
ir bias 1s mo 


\esthet 
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ile that the leaders 


produce masterly 
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cee 
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an 


al 


lat completeness 
hich a hen lays 
the 
are impressed primarily 
the photographer, th 
d the craftsmen; all hi 
that individual who sweats b 
through the 


11 
Wit 


ustra 
with the 


builder, 


average architectur S 
we 
ive prominence 
save | 
achieve beauty, and success 
f whose effort opportunity 
all subsequently involved. 
C)f \merican 
which 
fame, and have 
influence in_ this 
has resulted from 


oO is created 


or 


vears architects 


structures 


recent 


ave designed have 
international 
exerted powerful 
country. Each of these 
an intensely interesting imaginative pro 
the evolution of which must 
of the highest professional in 


cl hice Ve d 
a 


cess, be a 


subject 
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the 


those 


endowed with 
forgetting 


invariably 


terest > those creative 
less for 
intrigued and 
ow a trend of thought from 
to the final The 
of such compositions in 
ves a number of experimental stages, 
and frequently a modification of some 
feature of minor importance will give a 
new direction to invention resulting 

the dominant motif In contriving tl 
silhouette of mass, its articulation, and 
the [ 


faculty (not 
tunate ) 
wnx1oUs to foll 


its 


are 
Inception issue. 
development 
vol 


in 
1¢ 


decorative representation of various 

many versions usually 
saved previous to the adoption of 
finally 
] 


are e 
that 
It appears to usar 
the opportunity 
workings of 


hout the 


Ss 


xecuted. 


have 


5 are 
to 
resourceful 


privilege to 


the 


inaginations thr 


observe 
oug creation ot 
ne design 
rie 


the 


architects 


Chicagy 
Howells 


starts with 


Tribune Building by 
and Hood, 


to repro 


ahi 
Abie 


ske tcl 


by whose courtesy we are 
the most important 
the order in which they 
e with the vague 
and proceeding to that point 
which the scheme 


1es 


evolved. 


luce 
made i 
] first concept 
eftect 
was ready for speci 
fication. 
Phi 


form of 


excellence in 
upon 
svstematic of thought; this varies 
its and method with the 
temperament of each gifted practitioner ; 
the vounger men have had little 
opportunity to ascertain the nature oi 
those points of which have con 
trolled the evolution of successfully de 
veloped For this reason 
feel that a series such as we are under 
taking should be of educational interest. 
and record data which are too frequently 
destroyed, despite their high historical 


value to future generations. 


of 
depends 


achievement any 
design 
habit 


direction 


some 
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so. far 


View 
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rporate, 

drawings an 

French art 
undertaki 


I accun 


would ISSUITTIC 


photo 
pi 


its otf ! 
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WouUul 


' ' 
nught be aval 
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<een 


at 
as tile 


walls 
with the exception 
ompletely lacking 
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rmiWhayr lox k. 


ral eries l 


~ 


are opel 


(| one must assume gel 


t be fair 
he exhibition as a whole, to 
neral impulse or such unde1 
lving energy as may be existing. It 1s 
connection to 


even quite proper in this 
arts architecture, 


group all of the with 

since for for worse the archi 
tect has influence over his fellow artists 
in determining for them the tone or man 
ner of work that will harmonize with his 
design and not the emphasis, but 
even the existence of some of their works 
must depend on his judgment. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the architecture of 
the exhibition is its distinguishing con 
tribution, one notes primarily, a conscious 
ness of stvle, not the virile mark of some 
individual unfortunately, but the placid 
reflection of historic style in general. One 
may take designs at random and attempt 
to determine for what particular reason 
one tradition or another was 


n its work, it may 


discuss its 


1 
better or 


only 


chosen 


~ 


LAGVE EXHIBITION o 


~ 


us to quest l 


persist 


capable absorbing 
7 
el 


which have 


fresh though 
that the 


ements 
without 
equally clear 
prevail. 

One does moment a 


completed 


not 1gnore tor a 
in the 
selection of de 


high standard of finish 


work, genuine taste in the 
tail and in general comparison with work 
of our earlier periods, or with European 
contemporaries, a rough balance would 
favor the very work of these men as hav 
ing distinction and refinement in consid 
erable measure. The country houses are 
unusually excellent—the work of Mr. 
Forster or Delano and Aldrich being fine 
in every of the word. What one 
does not feel, however, is anything ap- 
proaching exhilaration resent- 
ment. There will be no controversy over 
this show, as the French display, besides 


sense 


or even 
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their detail and 
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Masses Only 


nave een had 
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competition 
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Irate 
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dominates 
P 1.1 
trankly wel 
painting, sculpture 
he work the bolder 
may be \ glance at the 
irative painting at this exhibition 


would convince the warmest friend of the 


ly ague that an explosion is almost due. 


reasonal 
will require more es That the League cannot command such 
come, no doubt, in material is to be doubted, as it is equally 

fort of restraint. It is not certain that many of the men who do not 

fair to draw too sharp a line of contrast contribute withhold because of their lack 
hetween the League show and Paris for of enthusiasm over this particular form 


obvious reasons of time, scope and_ the of exhibition. 
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A QUAINT DUTCH SURVIVAL 


“fe JEAN HASBROUCK HOUSI 


ik JEAN Hasprouck house at New 
Paltz. New York. is of 


» students of our early 


especial interest 
\merican archi 
miter 


win- 


tecture, preserving as it does, many 
Dutch details and 

dows and fireplaces such as may be 
Holland but 
Settled in 

from the lower Rhinel: 
came to New York in the 54 

1673, New Paltz many old 
houses and has one of the most old-world 
\merica, being of far 


in doors 


esting 


sCeT 


have been de- 
1677 by Dutch 


ind 


t1l\ where in 
“ here 
french 
whi 


preserves 


village streets 


11) 
More ierest 


Next 


two 


mode 

Hasbrouck 

house of the DuBois 
] holed fot 


on prin ne? 
House, its gabl 


ave peen 


th 


at leat 


stom family 
1705 and 


the 


Story 
tw de tense 
Bevier 
he street being the original one 
loft - of 1698 to whicl 
ns were made by the Elting family 
\s it now stands in 
and picturesque irr 

il construction, 

kitchen, 


Ie al 


masement 


t} 


Ol Chie 
along, the 
1712) stands 
he road, its 
somewhat 
kitchen. 


1 
ate completes 


been 
basement 
late ( 


1 be simpler than these 
farmhouses: their walls 
field stone, no doubt laid in clay; 
ner walls are plastered with clay; 
the doors and windows and simple stairs 
furnish all the architectural detail. The 
eround floor of the Jean Hasbrouck house 
a long passage 
eight feet 
rooms, 


3 ) is divided by 
front to rear, nearly 
and on each side are two 


plate 
trom 
wide, 


) 
S94 
/ 


NEW PALTZ, NY 


I 


Ul 


ehteen Che first 
never had a fireplace, the first 
] 


rect square, 


ad its firey lace altered to the 
h century type later, and 
rooms that the orig- 
Dutch hrepla es are to be seen. That 
right has lost its hood and mantel- 

the one in the kitchen on the 

having boxed-in to form a 
closet, remains as it was built, and its con- 
structior seen in Plate 1. The 
fire, after Dutch manner, built 
against the wall and the hanging hood 
vathered tl Che quaint mantel- 
shelf remains and from it usually hung 
cloth. This is what Madam 
Knight described iS New 
York in 1707 no 


Jambs (as 


oO rear 


heen 


may be 


t} 


tne Was 


ie smoke 


a chimney 
on her vi to 
“The 1 


. 
DACKS 


learth 


ours 


farr out 


before the fire 


wr 
\lan- 


‘ive feet in the Li 
piece over where tl 


1e 
il¢ 


ours with 


be is made as 
and I suppose is fastened 


rodds inside.” This type of 


on gi 
lace may be seen 1n Washing- 
Iquarters at Newburg, but 
that retai 


she I 


this 
1 

me known 

hood and mantel 

farmhouses 

and 

ne roof with grain and hav stored 


now 


reat 


re house barn are 


neede d 


weight of 


above, so the garret floor here 
heavy beams to support the 

hold supplies. The staircase, being 
purely utilitarian, is plain. The cross 
walls between the rooms of stone 
the partition wails of the entry (plate 2) 
are of primitive and curious construction. 
Studs (3 by 4 inches) are spaced about 
32 inches on centers and between them 
sticks are set like rungs of a ladder five 
irt, one end being inserted 1n 


1 
nouse 


are 


. 


inches ap 
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a stud and the other end 


Clay mixed 


a hole 11] dropped 
into a notch in the next stud 


with chopped straw was then applied to 


this. finished flush with the face of the 
studs and the whole whitewashed. It 1s 
a wonder that this construction has proved 


so durable 
The doors 
stiles having a 
tween, and the rails halved into the 
The hinges 


shown ite 2, the 


thinner 


Are on pl 


panel strip be 
stiles 
in the manner shown. and 
latches are of great interest and the door 
trim is finished with quaintly moulded 


The windows have been altered but 


caps. 
are shown on plate 3 as thev appear in 
Holland, every evidence which can_ be 


found in the New Paltz houses pointing 
to a similar treatment. Divided by a tran 
som, the upper part of the windows was 
the rectangular four 
set in lead calmes. Below, the 
outside and the | 


Sasi 


smaller, by 
six inches, 


shutters were 


panes 


on the 


l 





ypened inwards; above, the sash was on 
the outside, fixed, and the shutters opened 
inward. The garret windows re 
duced to halt their size in the later eight 
eenth century, from which time date the 
still retain the 
Dutch note. The earlier shutters, if like 
common in Holland, would have 
been framed like the doors, Ot one panel, 
the rails cutting the stiles at 
{n original outside door now re 


cellat 


were 


shown; these 


shutters 
those 
across al 
angle 


mains in the (see Plate 2) 


Plate 3 gives the plan and two eleva 
tions, the others being similar. The great 
roof is well framed and needed much 


1 


bracing as it has 41 feet and the 
height from plate to ridge is twenty-three 


a span of 
feet 

The house is now the property of the 
Memorial Association. It is 


1 and open free to the pub- 


Hiuguenot 
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well preserve 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTVRE 


and the ALLIED ARTS: -1Btha. 


t 
huct 


Y ‘aPh| 


INTRODUCTION 


eclOong 
arly \merican 
as one ot 
\merican life 
requires an 
understanding 
form. 
home to 


tendency, 


it was borne 


us that this so-called Colonial 


then the merest trickle, was the beginning 


of a swelling stream whose broad expanse 
and swift current would soon become 
undeniable features in the physiognomy 
education and culture. Stu 


find [ 


ot \merican 
dents of art began to matter for 
here as well as abroad \Mu 
led by the Metropolitan Museum 
in its memorable Hudson-Fulton Ex 
hibition, began to collect objects of art 
and in 
\rchi- 
had sur 


thought 
seums, 


used and made in the Colonies 
the days of the Early Republic. 
tects found meat where they 
mised only crumbling bone, 
noted the increase in homes and _ other 


buildings designed in various “‘interpreta- 


and we 


paralleled by 
ilar efforts in fields of wall paper, 
other materials. All 
into the books and 
fact, the first im- 


an epoch marking book 


silver and 


t] | . sa . 
this WOTKeEC 1lS Way 


periodicals. In 
portant and really 
he field, the 


1 


) 


classic Georgian Period. 


I 


(,eorges, 1s 


1 deals with several periods falling in 


Itself a 


published ma 


if several 


compilation from. serially 


1 


terial, and various periodicals have sinc 
ng the chiet detenders and 
exploiters, for the public good, of 
which touch so 
of the 
So that we 


prop rty 11s ot real 


then been ar 
these 
| types 
home and its 
now behold, 
convic 
he first timid essavs of a few pio 
writers and draftsmen, like Ware, 
rdon, Soderholtz, Whitefield 

few who proclaimed 
at least in published 
true merit 


1 


calibre in the 


mention but a 
ath, to prove 
that 


there and un 


questionable artistic 


was 
work 


of the Colonist, the patriot, and the citizen 


\merica. 

Others were soon found to support the 
contention : the f architects, de 
gradually 


ot young 


favor ot 


and collectors 


drawn to the 
as less pretentious studies saw the 

Not always deep or clear, not al 
these 


signers was 
banner, and many books as 
well . 
hight. 
ways 
volumes represented nevertheless an in- 
thorough examination of a 
which now holds, for many, 
nothing less than fascination, and has in 
granted authoritative 
volumes comparable to those which have 
been the fruit of scholarly endeavor in 
other historic periods or stylistic mani- 
festations of art. 


correct or comprehensive, 


creasingly 


province 


consequence been 


* * * * x 


Realizing that this inviting field would 








may 
yond the limits ». and 
furniture 
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Il. CHURCHES \ BIBLIOGRAI 
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1. General wi il i 


DECORATIVE, 
TRIAL) ARTS 
] General! 


\ 


Glass 


Metal 


\MERICAN ARCHIT! 
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\ BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. GENERAL WORKS 


Including a few regional descriptive and 
historical works 


S Manual 
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Annual. 12m il frontisp. New York PP 
The Valentine ( mpany ; 1916 to date. Oston , 
at ; . Eberlein, Harold) Donald 
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Rotch and Charles S. Keefe, « 


gian Period, Being Photographs 
Measured Drawings of Colonial Wor 

Folio; 6 (1) Text 
E xlv+306: . j-f9: 
mpany; 1923 -154; (4) pl. 155-228; 5) pl 


) 
/ 
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pp. 302. ill t ngham, Company; 1923. $75.00 (regular editi 
Mass America Company 3 $00 (portfolio edition). 
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III. DWELLINGS 


General 
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III. DWELLINGS (Cont'd) 


? 


2. New England States 


3 


Architectur« 
pl. 60, meas $12.00. 
Polley and Kelly, J. Fr Early Domest 


chitectt I nnecticut Quarto; 
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Perkins, Mar 
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Octavo pp 
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ot rwich, 1660 1800 


ati 
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BURT LESLIE FENNER—AN APPRECIATION 


there was 
h Ave 


browil 


Kendall, Dicky Hunter 
. Weeks, hil Sawver, 
ss, York, 

Crow, Moses, 

fifty others. 
was a slender, dark-haired young man 
who had come down from Rochester just 
before I entered the oftice. 
He had had some little experience in 
architectural work up the State, drew 
pretty well, and knew quite a little of the 
practical side of small house construction, 


1 
t 


Richardson 
Victor 


\nd among tl 


three weeks 


1 
vc] n 
and on 


knowled;: 


y 
> 
those ot ws wl 

I ru I 


account of this e was 


much in demand by » had 


i 


houses to do, which we were not 
but which the firm knew 
\ 

Most 


hee 1 lit 


oll 
smal 


supposed to do. 
did, at might 


le Houses would 


had not 


generally 
have 
been for the 


common sense ot Burt Fenner: 


that expresses pretty well 


i 4? 


practical common sense. It’s 


a great thing, really, and a thing without 


no architecture, no busimess, no 


n be successful—pr 


actical, com 
few have it. 

and the TICE 
start offices 
went 
lenner staved; 
without him. 


il red Some ol lef to 


if our own, ied, and some 


into other busi 


t] fir <anld nat alana 
the firm could l C along 


Nor the work 


hat 1¢ 


Was 


1 ] 
ne Dust 


Was any- 

advancement of 

rofession, or for the good of the 
for humanity in get 


counted 


lding industry, or 
Burt Fenner could alwavs be 
he Ip, 
lid much in his protessional life 

(hirty-five years! It’s a long time as 
you look back, but not long enough to 
do all that Burt could have done; and in 
all that time, in all the problems encoun- 
tered in his professional life, in all his 
struggles in the Institute, and in his work 
in Washington and for the Building 
Trades, I don’t think Burt Fenner ever 
did a thing that was mean or ever met a 

who did not become his friend. 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT. 


Fen rally lez l. He 


man 
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is the build- 
La 


de Dunois, 


ed 


FARMS TEADS and SMALL 


' Donald-on bh 


see is Liie \ ~ 
( de \ lle 
} 1 , 

I ren Renaissance 
rom the tore part ot the 

It 1s instinct with all th 
nd fresh originality that chat 
e first efflorescence ot the 1 
Italian mode on French sor 
Maison de Dunois 1s not a 

¢ aa 1] ] 

as can readily be seen by 


OMpanvineg 


raat 


illustrations. 


Thy F 


( 


structure 


( ClC 


lar 


a glance 


The 


ge 


Py 
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Leigh Hil French," 





sixteenth 


== 
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Wearne Ramsdell 


—— 
1 >t . . lo] ( ( 
ick 1 Is indicate the interior 
systen ‘ eXister hen the structure 
; ' 
A first it. Wile cu three arg 
s to h floor with winding staircase 
1 tire octagonal 


proyecting 


] m the facade 
Cle vice ren sce 
of the more pretet 
tious approaches t 
I uppel floors at 
b lS il l Ot { 
piaces 1 Tar dI1s 
tant from Be 
gency. The ad 
fracenti yuildit vs 
wit now m 
parts of the Hos 
pice ire al il¢ 
erecti 

lhe gateway. 
which 1l¢ ¢ ters 
trom. the Stre Ss 
( eval wil the 
] LIS€ aS We Qi the 
from the = identit 
of the masonry and 
the carved detail 
Ihe ancient en 


osure thus defined 


Cl 


was not a garden 
NOIS AUGENCY hut an open court- 
vard giving ample 


for the wonted gatherings of hunts- 
and their attendants when the house 
hunting local 
records that it 

rhe 
limestone quarried in the vicinity, which 
lent itself kindly to the fashioning of the 

mouldings and carved enrich 
that | such striking testimony 


Space 


en 


Was 


history 


lodge, 
at nrst. 
walls are built of a mellow, 
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creamy 
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Cehcate 


ments 
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Two Views of the Rear Court 
LA MAISON DE DUNOIS, BEAUGENCY, FRANCI 
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to the transition from late Gothic methods members, though of course the ancient 
to Classic forms of expression (ne glazing has long since disappeared. Else 
hesitates, uncertain whether to speak of where, with the exception of those in 
“pilasters” or “engaged columns” that the stair tower, the windows have sui 
adorn the doorway and whether to refer fered mutilation and consequent loss 

to stopped “chamfters” or 9 stopped — characte 

“orders,” so curiously are Gothic and The root is covered with small, thi 
Classic details blended \t all events slates and indicates ubeit in a very re 
the intermingling is so pleasant and s strained and decorous manner, the in 
ingeniously managed that we cannot but genuity and fanciful inventiveness dis 
accord it our admiration for its tres played by the slate-roofers of France 
ness and fearless spontaneity. The cary it race who lost none of their cunning 
ing is exquisitely rich and graceful, and until the stupid taste of the nineteent! 


in this connection the floriated string century set it in abevance 


course, rising label-wise over the central \ few of the details taken from. the 


window in the staircase tower, deserves most ordinary dwelling houses, scatter 
close scrutiny as do also the egg and dart here and there through Beaugency, are 
course of the moulded tower cornice and = given in company with the illustrations 
several of the details that embellish the ot the \laiso1 de Dunois and are 1n ear- 
windows Two of the monial windows nest of what awaits the searcher in this 
of the upper floor retain all their original and other little towns that dot the regi 





Window Detail 
THE COBBLER’S SHOP, BEAUGENCY 
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/ lay j ( THE dows ot the Clu 
S28, he rte d the younge 
ae members used ; 
Octo 899 This Wave end] 
1 ‘ 
C imneet f ) Hi¢ na 
( ) ¢ 1s the r 
\1 ( O rret |) ¢ 
1 + ( a j ~ ( 
] Ras \re ( 1! eSE 
( } ( s Ls \\ ¢ > 
1 C¢ SS 1 II Iie 
i Lug fr Of munt ( 
1 1 | 
( u¢ ¢ z which ( i 
} 
hot oe nol Ho se hb I 
eXI1S rabot _ was tamous. Dav 
' 14 
SIX Ss witl ( s tall, handsome 
; C and dark. endo d 
- 1 
the mellow ae with all the courth 
days of the hotel's rraces. He used to 
\utu m1 that the wear a beautitully 
1 ] ¢ a | 
lus oune organi trimmed Vandyke 


beard and was that 
rare tvpe ot man 


not only extremely 


pitabl S lhe 5 A 


rich and fruity , as popular among his 
background of a a be mas See See ee fellows, but highly 
long and honorable s spirited. remarked bv the 
career formed a sympathetic aura for the  /ucciole. There was always a keg of beer 


sprightly souls who founded the Club. on club nights and Davey and Schiller 

Che first quarters of the Architectural used to sing duets as long as the beer 
Club were in the fourth and fifth stories lasted. Schiller was tall and fair with a 
of an old building on Hamilton Place, flaxen beard trimmed squarely and parted 
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' 1 

11) ote Stvie 
We 

eave;rly to schiller s 


\Iunic] 


attected by 


used te 


middle 


ertain statesmen. liste1 


cle S¢ 


riptions ot 


beet and berncastler Doctor, and 

how he once drank a bottle oft Rudes 
heimer Rothenberg, (we haven't seen a 
wine list for so long that we aren't sure 
our spelling). One of Schiller’s fay 
orite songs was “My Wife, my Maid, and 
1.’ which was a classi r those days 


When Harry Pratt tirst heard it he nar 
' 


wy escaped hvsteria, and had to be 
¢ him around 


pounded 7 et arms to brin 


meet 


a half dozen 


hts when there 
\rchitectural Club, 


Was a 


ing at the 


or so used to gather at the Tremont House 
cate shortly atter five for the usua 


and there, seated at tables, 


preliminaries, 
disciccsced t lenot} a1) veroht nattet 
i] Issed al ict hmanv weighty matters 


gt 
at the Club 


spe akKeTs 


1 
x tor what organization 


netimes, if tl 
’ 
or prol 


does not find difficulties in always pro 


Vie 1 mteresting programme We 
would torget to attend the meeting at 
‘ until it was all over, when we 
SUGAHYV SLTOLLCE icross to see 1f there was 
anvthing left in the keg lhe entertan 
ment at the Tremont House was so bount 
iful, generous, and delightfull served 
lat it was hard to break away Chere 
is still preserved the bill of fare when 
the Hotel was first opened in Octobe 
1829. It was run on the American Plan, 
ind one could have the whole or any 


tion of the impressive list ot viands, 


together wath lodging, for $1.50 a day 
$2.00 a day included a parlor as well as 
bed room The bill included Soups ; Ter 
rapin and Julienne; Fish, Bass, 


Cod, 
| 


Trout, Haddock, Terrapin and Blackfish ; 
Boiled, Chicken, Turkey, Mutton, Ham 
and Veal: Removes, Chicken Salad and 
Vol au Vent aux Huitres; Roast, Beef, 


Chicken. Duck, Partridge, 


Mutton, 


Plover. Ouail, Woodcock, Mongrel 
Geese and Turkey Sweets, Pastry, 
Pudding, Jelly, Blane-mange and Mer 
mygues Mi cred Dessert, Sickle Pears 
and Grapes 

Our first visit to the Club was when 


it was in Hamilton Place. The steward, 
a very important person, was an English- 


man named Morris, who made everybody 


teel that he was his best friend, and 
never failed to borrow $2.00 as often 
as one would stand for it. Two dollars 
is somehow a sum that an architect o1 


draughtsman: usually has in his pocket, 
if -he has at all, and as they 
lot, open hearted 


Morris was able 


any money 
asc ahi Casy, Care rree 
and generous to a fault, 

well during his 
not well 


pleasure of his conversation 


to do very 


incumbenc\ 
was worth the in 
vestment, the 
tor a half hour or so 
| When the first 


was presented, his activities 


Was pay ment 
minstrel show 


were un 


enoug 


ceasing and his assistance invaluable, even 


somewhat embarrassing. 


if at times 
Davey Goodrich and I:ddie Hoyt were the 
spirits in the production which 


1 


conventional line of the 


leading 
lowed the 
eddie 


part in the 


time. Maher played a prominent 
()lio which the 


inter 


wound up 


<] and o: » oe special] 
now, and gave an especially 


pretation in the Garden of Eden = scene 
fim Walsh, Jud Wales and Dwight 


Blaney were not in the cast, but occupied 
with 
things 


prominent seats in the front row 


the avowed intention of mixing 


up. Before the curtain rose, however, 
Keddie Hoyt, who had got wind of their 
scheme appeared before the tootlights 
ind talked to them so severely and so 


such a stern and in 
lomitable mien, that by 
will, he completely cowed them so that 
further trouble eddie 
doubtless discovered this secret power at 
for they that he 


measure of success in his chosen pro 


drastically, with 


sheer torce of 


they gave no 


that early date Sa\ owes 


fession to this cogency with building com- 
niuttees f | corpora 


tions. 


and presidents of large 


Clarence Blackall was the 
and first president of the 


prime mover 
\rchitectural 
Club and to him a generous measure for 
its success in its early days should be 
given. (George Newton was secretary and 
made a strong impression on us 
the first time we saw him. Students of 
calesthetics would have delighted in his 
classic profile and leonine locks, which at 
a very early age were liberally sprinkled 


very 


with silver. George was, and still is for 


that matter, one of the very best men 
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recorge would 
House where 
noted events 
building 
boast a 


rray ol 


nearly seventy) 
| yal 1e] \\ el ste 


11 LOrTrelstl iur' 


usec 
while 
reat speech ; kdward | 
Andrew 
lsuren, the 


that most delectable 


Brooks, Jackson, 
Prince De Joinville, 
fashion of 


hllets of sole with 

mushrooms 
Edwin lorrest, 
Dickens also found good 
there. On New Year's Dav the 
had the pleasant custom of 
to the transients all the sherry they care 
to drink, while regular 
regaled with an unlimited supply of egg 


ysters, 
shrimp, and 
named ), 


Charles 


\lacread\ 


serving 


boarders were 
nog. 

On the occasion of a Boston, 
Thackeray once invited a friend to dine 
with him at the Tremont House, where 


visit to 


, Was 
It was here 


\Magonigle 


s S 


made his Rotch 


drawings in the 


irs, and recited 


Scholarship 
Kipling at 
ly gatherings. [ven in those 
Harold 


1.1 
FeECKICSS 


was a wonderful companion, 


and care free, and used to drink 
his twenty mugs of beer at a sitting with 

HLlow the old rooms used to 
echo to the excited cries of Io ! 


Bacche ! 
while Soderholtz thumped harmo- 


anvone, 


| voe! 
nies on the piano and Dan Kearns in a 
trolled the ‘‘Rose of 
Dwight Blaney and Harry 


kept close to the keg, en 


throaty baritone 
Killarney.” 


Holt usually 


1 
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leir homes 

OCCASIONS 

‘ushione 
the room, using the 


window draperies tor blankets In 


morning, usually a Sunday or a Holiday, 


iis 


the natural thing to do was to drop down 


+1 
it) ul 


ie Tremont House cafe for break 

fast. There we would order coffee, eggs » alas, 
and grilled Irish bacon, sizzling hot, fol- richness of 
lowed by popovers and unsalted butter. — rhaps, bu 
The chef was proud of his popovers — nered 
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Lissa 


tye 


ea 


uently we 
n occasion 
when 
that 
din- 
room 
waiters 


} 
tile 


lus- 


the 


\rthritis, the elegance 


suggestive derivative 


empty promise), and the 


rinti 


il 


ian, slightly decadent 


isinuating, polite man- 





{]] ( 


us still sitting there. That was the day 
that Uhree-Legged-O’Neil, the hard 
boiled old pirate who used to sell books 
to all the architects in the United States, 
dropped in. He was a profane man with 
a fund of skatological tales and ithyphal 
lic songs, and he knew more architects 
and draughtsmen than any other one man 
of his time. He was delightfully en 


tertaining to listen to, and we learned 


more from him during that Sunday after 
noon, than one could gather in a life time 
spent amongst the profession in 


a dozet 
cities. 

It must not be supposed that we wert 
insensible to the architectural beauties and 
simple dignity of the Old Tremont House 
facade, even though we had always seen 


it and taken it for granted, as one might 
say. The exterior was in Quincy granite 
with a very smooth surface almost “rub- 
bed”. The and posts to the 


gate wa\ 


VICTORY AN 
ALLEGORICAI 
FIGURI 
DRAWN BY 
EDDIE MAHER 
AS A TRIBUTI 


Burving Ground have that 
finish that only granite 


Old Granary 
same impeccable 
can maintain for a long period of years. 

| Doric portico very di 


he stately was 


stinctive and the segmcntal bavs on the 
north and south elevations gave a grace 
fully composition. It 


old building 


original air to the 
when. thi 
was demolished, though at the time many 


“g° ] 
Was a great loss 


of us were not wholly sensible of it, and it 
promises to be a long time betore one 
comparable to it 1s constructed 
The designers of the Tremont 
ing, an eleven story structure that 


1 
} 
| 


Build 
stands 
in its place, have preserved a little of the 
feeling of the Old Tremont House. ‘The 
material is granite, though not of such a 
fine variety nor so well tooled. Still 
somewhat of the simple dignity of the 
earlier structure has been maintained, and 
Boston's 


it is considered by many to be 


best office building 


O HAROLD 
MAGONIGLI 
FOR WINNING 
rHE ROTCH 
rRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP 





owne}:! 

r tenements 
intelligent 

to meet this 
The Metropolitan 

ance Company, Bing and Bing and others 

ve undertaken operations which furnished 
housing for thousands of families and on 
remuneration 
interest By virtue of 

and the huge 


builders usually 


ich thev lmited their own 


to a fixed rate of 


cutting out excess pronts 
bonuses which speculative 
have been forced to pay for their loans, they 
have contrived to build homes in and near 
New York which are rented for about $1 
instead of $20. It is 
pare down the 


merchantable 


per room per month 
possible, consequently, to 


cheapest new 


price of the 





intro- 
the enabling 
lend 


corporations tor 


the State 
private 
ap residences, when 
are willing, like 


] ] 
limuted 


+ ¢ 


to accep a 
services and to submit 
Chere 


of granting this 


of their operations 


need not discuss here 


infortunately the Legisla- 
session of 1926 
hem. -But in the end the 
proposal of Governor Smith will prevail. 
Not only New York but other states which 
contain large cities will have to adopt it. In 
industrialized 
torced by the failure of 
to assume some part of the 


Re publican 


ture is unlikely during its 


act on any ot tl 


all highly countries, the gov- 


ernment 1s private 
func- 
tion of supplying houses for the poorer part 
of the population. 


Che architects of 


ente rprise 


communities have 
reason to themselves with 
workers seeking to 
legalize the financing and building of cheap 
houses as a public function. 


such 
every associate 


those social who are 


In so far as it 


becomes a public function the architectural 
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“ATALANTA’S RACI 





advisability 
\ new 


admirable 


method 


1} 
cist 


Board of 


important 


interests of 


_— ] ° ] . . . - 
tural desi designer or designers 


any architectural work sl receive personal 
recognition and credit. 

(2) It is essential that personal responsibility 
for all should be 
tained as clearly individual 

The first of conclusions 


integrity of our art. The 


l. 


professional services main 


as in practice 


these involves th 


involves tl 
proper protection of our client’s interests 
It has, therefore, by the 


Sect ynd 


Board of Directors, 


been 


irst 
Informatio 
Albert C. P 


Atalanta’s Race 


Che statuette reproduced 
signed by the 
Ls oo oe 
alloys. It 
Allied 


m page 2 
late Alfred David Lenz 
and cast in bronze 
was 


Artists’ 


and silver of 


shown in December last 


exhibition at the American 





TTil {RCIMITI 


re it attracted consi amebleau hool of Fine Arts, Nat 
119 Kast 19th Street, New 


A Lecture on Painted Glass 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts 


1 


COTTAGE 








ARCHITECTURE, BY SIR THOMAS G. 
JACKSON. MACMILLAN, 1925. 





TH! 


there 
which 


thirteenth century were already signs 
an entirely 
the 


melting of 


change, grew into 
phase ot art.” 


Dec rated, the 


ot a 
Eng 

the 
con 


novel This is 
lish 
geometrical 
the 


tangential points, 


Flowing 


figures into each other, by 


into the nex 
making 


tinuing lines ot 


at thei 


one hgure 


instead of 


5.148]. 


detached Further 
middle of the fourteenth 
century another change came quite suddenly 
lines of the 
upright 


and 


distinct and 


ore, about the 


hgure 


decorated 
Wall 


divisions 


graceful flowing 


low stiffened into bars 


vertical 


saanels became 
ok the place 


he Flowing 


square 
short 
the 
this styl 


of the flowing lines. In 


Decorated stvle yielded to 


erpendicular.” In some respects 


is Open to detraction. But it is not decadent 


1] debased, as it has 
“At no 

nore life, greater skill in dealing with 
dffiicult [ 


vention 


commonly been 


time did English architecture 


problems, greater ingenuity of in 
Gothic was a nat 
the 


underwent 10 


Perpendicular 
outgrowth of the art of 
But French = architecture 
such the fourteenth 
when the change came in the early fifteenth 
century, and the stiff geometrical melted into 
the Flamboyant, it may well 
from English flowing or 
French Flamboyant 


ural day.” 


change in century, and 


have been ae 
curvilinear 
not the 
Decor- 

With 


it is so 


rived 
work. 
delicate reserve of English 
ated, but “it has a charm of its own 
all its extravagance and wildness, 
surprising and amusing that much may be 


has 
Flowing 


forgiven it.” 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 


Not everyone will agree with Sir Thomas 
comparison of English and French Gothic. 
“In comparing English and French cathe- 
drals we find in our own, greater variety.” 
Probably most French architects would beg 
to differ, and my 
would also be to 

regarding his second 

“architecture does not consist in 

beautifying building—but in build- 

ing beautifully” most students of the 
subject would suppose, not 
only admit the principle but admire 
the epigrammatic concision of the 
formula. Possibly they would wish 
to clarify it by adding that there is 
nothing illegitimate in 
building.’ 
in the strictest sense, 
tecture 

might be 


own very 
the 


meagre impres 
But 
thesis, that 


sions 


contrary. 


now, | 


“beautifying 
but it is not, 
essential archi 
too, a doubt 


expressed whether it were 


It is an art, 
Possibly, 
always safe to follow Sir Thomas in 
all his applications of the principle, 
whether in fact it is not a dogma, 
which if held too literally might be- 


the kind of 


depreciation his third 


come dogma to whose 


thesis is de- 
voted 

And this is to the effect 

that the Euro- 

pean architecture to the 

Fifteenth Century had 


progress of 


LINCOLN 
¢. 1250. 


Two illuStrations from Architecture Sir Thomas 


G Jac kson 
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THI 


always been self growth from 
“Every fresh step taken was based on that 
already existing, and within the 
workshop, suggested by some new oppor 
tunity of convenience,” or new material, or 
social demand, or fresh direction of the 
aesthetic sense; an unbroken 
free absorption of whatever influence came 
from without. But with the 
after the discovery of Vitruvius, all this was 
reversed. Then, instead of a spontaneous 
artistic movement, an influence passing from 
builder to builder, came a law imposed from 
without and not at first willingly received 
“Nothing like it had ever happened before 
There never another instance of a 
people suddenly abandoning an art they were 
practicing in the natural course of things, 
and substituting another of which the prin 
ciples were unknown, and which had been 
laid by and forgotten for eleven or twelve 
centuries.” 

The Renaissance 
not an artistic movement. 
and developed into a passionate adoration of 
the Greek and Latin classics. It ran its 
course for many years before it had any 
effect on art. But when that effect came, it 
with the same exacting idolatry ot 
everything classic. “The discovery of 
Vitruvius seemed to lay the theory 
and practice of ancient architecture open to 
the new school of architects. Vitruvius be 
came the Bible.” The trouble 
with so much Renaissance architecture since 
has been, not that it drew ideas and inspira 
tion from Roman or Greek, but that it was 
so dominated by an authority. “Let us have 
done,” Sir Thomas concludes, “with 
eration of styles and turn our attention to 
the main object, the revival of art itself 
which is a very different thing.” It is not 
a matter of Classic or Gothic.” There are, 
in fact, two styles only of architecture—That 


arose 


continuity, a 


Renaissance, 


was 


first a literary, 
It began in Italy, 


was at 


came 


whole 


architect’s 


consid 


of freedom and common sense on the one 
hand, that of authority and dogma on the 
other.” 

Although the presence of these three ideas 
is to be observed throughout, the volume is 
mainly composed not of theory but of illus 
tration, covering an immense field rapidly 
yet sufficiently, in a manner only possible 
to a historian who has achieved a 
of the subject by such studies as Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s larger works. It is a readable 
book full of memorable sayings, full of 
knowledge not drawn from other men’s 
books, but directly from the studies of an 
architect in the buildings themselves. Final 
ly, it is the work of a man of distinct per- 


mastery 


{RCHITECTURAI 


within. 


RECORD. 


sonality, original and positive, who sees 


what he sees treshly and with his own eyes. 
ARTHUR W. COLTON 


We regret that in our February issue, in 
referring to “The Parthenon: Its 
of Forms,” by Robert W. Gardner, we stated 
that Professor Gardner went to Athens un 
der the auspices of New York University 
to make measurements, etc This was not 
the case. We Wm. Edwin 
Rudge as the publisher, whereas the book 
was published by New York University. 


Science 


also mentioned 


By H 
Chomas 
Scribner’s 
Ill. 6x9'4 


Architectural Rendering in Wash. 
Van Buren Magonigle. Preface by 
R. Kimball. New York: Charles 
Sons. 1926. 2nd ed. xvi. 160 pp 
in. Cloth. $3.00. 


A manual for the 
ture and the draftsman in the office, the 
the experienced man. It discusses in detail the subject 
f values, the laying of washes, the repairing of de 
A chapter is devoted to the characteristics of 
never be 
working 


student in the school of architec 
novice and 


fects: 
pigments and how they act in use (matter 
fore made available to architects) and the 
palettes of Jules Guerin, Paul Cret, Otto R. Eggers, 
Birch Burdette Long, Hubert Ripley, Frank Hazell, 
and the author Besides the rendering of elevations, 
the rendering of sections, of plans, and of detail draw 
ngs is treated minutely, and a chapter is devoted to 
suggestions upon work in full color and free sketch- 


ne 


Fresh Air and Ventilation. By C.-E. A. 
Winslow. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1926. Ist ed. xi. 182 pp. 5x7™% in. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

“Presenting,” 


he modern « 
} 


‘ 


says the author, “in broad outline 
nceeption for what good ventilation is 
can secure it under varying conditions, 
researches, particularly those 


w we 
t of recent 
York State Commission.’ 


lig 
ot the New 


Charles 
Mead & 
Over 
$4.00. 


iume, by one of our foremost art critics, 
treats of architecture as a living art, growing out of 
both the needs and the ideals of life. It traces the 
muurse of civilization in its particular relaton to archi 
tecture and the development of architecture in response 
man’s progress in civilization. Avoiding technicall- 
he author treats of first: the principles of or- 
-onstruction, as they have been affected by the 

of the structure, the racial characteristics of 

the builders, local conditions, and the material and 
methods available; and, second, the principles of or 
ornament, similarly affected. 


How to Study Architecture. By 
Henry Caffin. New York: Dodd, 
Co., Inc., 1925. 2nd ed. xv. 540 pp. 
200 illustrations. 5'%4x8&3@ in. Cloth. 


This ve 


ganic 


Part II 
Pencil 


Good Practice In Construction. 
By Philip G. Knobloch. New York 
Points Press, Inc., 1925. Ist ed. vii. 52 
full-page plates. 9x12 in. Cloth and boards 
$4.00. 

In the preparation of this, the second part of “Good 
Practice in Construction,” the aim has been to pre- 
sent further useful details in a convenient form for 
use in the drafting room. Details that the architect 


and draftsman are most likely to have occasion to 
employ in their work have been selected rather than 
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those of a special character. Though many of the 
plates embody special knowledge, such as the details 
for theatres, store fronts, log cabins, etc., all are for 
uldings that are constantly being built in most, if 
not all, parts ol the country and that may well come 

hin the practice of any architect The plates in 
part two do not duplicate those in part one. 


borat 


Practical Building Construction. By John 
Parnell Allen. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1926. 6th ed. revised. xii. 584 pp. Over 
1300 illustrations. 5'%x9 in. Cloth. $6.00 net 

\ Handbook f students preparing for the exami 
nations of the science and art department. The Royal 


Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institu 


tion, etc., I 


Spanish Towns and People. [Ly Robert 
Medill McBride. Ill. by Edward ( Caswell 
New York: Robert } le o., 1925 
Ist ed. xiv. 246 Cloth 
$5.00 net. 

The book has bot! 


t is valuable both f 

in which it says it 

harmonize beautifully 
ther present i | tu 


t 
sti 


L’Architecture des Pays-bas Meridionaux 
(Belgique et nord de la France) aux XVI, 
XVII et XVIII Siecles. By Paul Parent 
Paris (France): Librairie Nationale D’Art et 
1)’ Histoire 1926. (G. Van Oest.) 1926. 244 
pp. Ill 9x11% in. Paper. 150 Francs 

The Faliscans in Prehistoric Times. Papers 
and monographs of the American Academy 
in Rome. Vol. V. By Louise Adams Hol 
land. New York: The American Academy 
in Rome. 1925 1602 pp. Ill 6x9% in 
Cloth 


Ready-written Specifications. by Leicester 
B. Holland and Harry Parker. New York 
lohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1926. xi. 274 pp 
854x114 in. Cloth. $5 50 net 

\ new presenting in concise and « 
xm the major part of the material necessary for 


residence, large or small, 


hook msistent 


the Spec cations of any 
ring merely such supplemental clauses as local 
building practice, or unusual 
dictate. In fact, the ma- 
other types 
lings, such as schools and colleges, churches 

ls In arranging the material, the authors’ 

1as been to make the writing of specifications 
quick and easy, and the omission of important 
ms as difficult as possible. The authors have had 
ecess to the specifications of a number of leading 
rchitects and in preparing this volume, have spent 
comparing systems, coordinating 
information Only the best of 
used clauses have been included. 


ot site o1 


irities 
es of the owner may 


will very suffice tor many 


largely 


veral years in 


arranging the 
merous actually 


Architectural Iron Design and Detailing. 
(As required by the laws of New York.). 
By Daniel M. Driscoll, with an introduction 
by Louis Rouillion, B. S..M. A. New York 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1926. xix. 349 pp. Ill 
1014x734 in. Cloth. $4.00. 
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of the Building Code in its rela- 
structural iron work for the 
students, apprentices and builders. 


An interpretation 
tion to decorative and 


architects, 


Brickwork in Italy. A Brief Review from 
\ncient to Modern Times. By American 
Brick Association, G. C. Mars, Editor. 
Chicago: American Face Brick Association 
1925. xix. 298 pp. Ill. 7x10% in. Cloth. $6.00 
Half \loro« co $7.00 (U S \ Foreign coun- 
tries plus 50c. 


| Ace 


postage.) 
udy of the subject divided 
yman Antiquity rast 2, 
14) 


iddle Ages. Part 3, Renaissance and 
ckwork. Part 4, Brick in the Modern 


y architects 
that issue 


noted: ] 


he secured 
the firms 


the 1c? 
THEY ATSE 


Boilers. “(Guaranteed Heating” det 
inite terms of iron radiating surface 
that can be properly heated by each Capitol 
Boiler. Booklet giving all particulars cov 

1g a most important development in the 
industr\ United States Radiator 
Corporation, 133 fF \venue, 
Detroit, Illus 
trated 


cast 


hneating 
t 
I 


on, Grand River 
Mich x 7% in. 12 pp 


“Deane” French 


Ranges. Catalogue 37 
economical 


excellent design and 
meet every requirement 
Deane Co., 261-265, West 
York City. 6x9 in. 12 


Ranges o! 
In operation, to 
Che Bramhall, 
36th Street, New 
pp. Illustrated. 

Kitchen Equipment and Labor Saving 
Devices. Illustrated leaf. Catalogue 
of Ranges, Vegetable Boilers, Steam Cook 
ers, etc [The Bramhall, Deane Co., 261- 
205, West 36th Street, New York City. 
10'4 x 8% in. Illustrated 


low se 


“Fireproof Homes of Period Design.” 
Seventy-two designs from a national com 
petition among architects, draftsmen and 
architectural students. Groups of designs 
Colonial, Spanish, Italian, French, Eng 
lish and Modern American styles, with sug 
gestions for the interior and exterior treat- 
ment to best harmonize with the traditionz! 
characteristics of each, with specifications 
for building with Structolite Fireproof ma 
terials United States Gypsum Co., 205, 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 8% x 
11 in. 112 pp. Illustrated. 


Slate Roofs.” <A. I. A. 
Reliable and definite information on slate 
and its proper application, in relation to 
roofs, including types of roofs, the laying of 
slate, flashings, construction details and gen- 
eral data as well as standard specifications. 
National Slate Association, 791 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8% x 11 in. 84 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
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and practical 


“Beautifying the Home 
Southern Pine.” Attractive 
designs of ornamental fences, gateways, 
lattice work, entrance arches, summer 
houses, garden furniture ete., made _ of 
southern pine. Complete detailed working 
drawings and photographs. Southern Pin 
Association, New Orleans, La. 9 x 11 in 
32 sheets. Illustrated. 25c 

“Aluminum Paint Manual.” By Junius 
D. Edwards and Robert I. Wray. How to 
select the proper paint and how to prepare 
and use it. Aluminum Co., of America, 
Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa 
4x 634 in. 14 pp. 


“The Hitching Post Problem is Here 
Again.” <A booklet on the financing of the 
construction of garages and the solution ot 
the parking problem. List of garages con 
structed and under construction. The Hock 
enbury System Inc., 3rd and Locust Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa 8 x Il in 16 pp 
Illustrated. 


Stucco. The progress in stucco surfacing 
in the different styles, Spanish, Italian, Ing 
lish Cottage, Modern American et with 
illustrations of buildings and 
of application Condensed — specifications, 
recommendations on design and construc 
tion and typical construction details. Port 
land Cement Association, 111 West Wash 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 64 pp. 8% x 10 
in. Illustrated. 


correct Ways 


“New Facts about Oil Heating.” Book 
let telling how to obtain even temperatur« 
regardless of changing weather. Facts re 
garding an automatic yet simple oil burner 
which is guaranteed in every case. Cost of 
oil heating and illustrations of installations 
where cleanliness is maintained The new 
oil burning boiler and burner The Wil 
liams Ojil-0-Matic Heating Corporation, 207 
Ke Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 29 
7 x 10% in. Illustrated 


Oil Burners. Folder issued by Che Wil 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 207 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 8&8 
x 11 in. Illustrated 


“Tuec Installed Vacuum Cleaning Sys- 
tems.” A. I. A. File No. 35 Jl. Bulletin 
\, 6th Ed. Vacuum cleaning data for ar 
chitects and engineers, dealing particularly 
with cleaning systems, The Tuec, pipe and 
hose, and tools. The United Electric Co., 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 


Canton, Ohio. 8 x 115g in. 24 pp Illus 


trated 


Blue Printing Machinery and Accessories. 
Catalogue M-23 (3rd Ed Illustrating the 
complete line of articles manufactured. The 
C. F. Pease Co., 875 N. Franklin St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 6! 91, in. 64 pp. Illustrated 


Making Blue Prints. 
manutacturers 
Franklin St 
Illustrated 


“Instructions for 
Booklet issued by machinery 
The C. F. Pease Co., 875 N 
Chicago, Ill. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp 


“Furniture for the Drafting Room. Cata 
logue F-24 of dratting room turniture 1 
cluding the most approved styles of drawi 
boards, filing drawing  tabl 
lrattsman’s stools ete Che C. F 
75 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill 


Vpp | 
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cabinets, 
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“ 


Illustrated 
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with selection of 
1 


aesign ant 


“Pumps for 
301] Dealing 
equipment and construction 
pumps for buildings. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 900 ae Wabash \ve - hi axO, 111 
x ll in. 48pp. Illustrated 


Architects Specification Bulletins in 
29-D-2 \. L. A. Filing System 
No. 1) Automatic Water Heaters 
aneous type 
) Automatic Water Heaters | 
Instantaneous type) 
\utomati Storage 
Domestic U se 
Multi-Coil Automatic 
tems 
No. 5) Tank Water Heaters 
Rund Mfg. Co., 29th and Smalln 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 9 x 11% i 22 pp 


ited 


nstant 
Instar 


> 
Svstems 


storage 


“A B C” Pressure Blowers and Exhaust- 
ers.” Bulletin No. 1608, superseding No. 8 
series 6, Copyright 1925, issued by Ameri 
can Blower i_O.. Detroit, Mich Pe) : 2] 
in. 15 pp. Illustrated 


Metal Lath Handbook. (A. I. A. File 20 
bl.) North Western Expanded Metal Prod 
ucts, including Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 20th 
Century Corrugated, Burial Vault and 
Kkcono reinforcing, Nemco Channels, Cornet 
Bead, Waste Baskets 16 page 1 
tion list North Western Expanded Metal 
Co., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Ill. 8% x 10% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
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